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All the happy sounds are yours to hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 

e no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 
e thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 
e weighs only half an ounce, including battery 


long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size ‘222’, write: 
Dept. MV-107, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


N ONOTO N 3 oA Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 


tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 








Beginning Geography. 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Orai Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation, 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 160 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 34 members. 

_ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
— 7 of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book | 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Major New Development 
in Electronic Hearing Assistance oe 


True-Sound 


Vicon engineers have extended the usefulness of 
hearing assistance into fields previously not attained. They have broken 
technical barriers that limited hearing aids. Briefly, the new Vicon True- 
Sound hearing instruments provide these things 
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(Stereophonic) 
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Clear sound-—distortion less than 3% at 1000 cps, at full rated output! 


Wide range—300 cycles to over 3,000 cycles per second! Nearly an octave below and 


700-800 cycles above previous useful response! 


Power-—up to 130 decibels, over the entire response range! 


True sound-smooth amplification of the entire range, in proportion to natural loud- 


ness. No painful, squawking “peaks’’. 


. e - « . - ° ° ee ” 
Quiet-—virtual elimination of electronic noise. No snap, crackle and pop”. 


in Production Now 

Both the Vicon 
V-100 (monaural and 
V-200 
True-Sound 


stereophonic ) 
Hearing 
nstruments are in pro- 
duction now. Orders 
are being filled in the 
order they are received 


Send for Brochure, 
“For Your 
Problem Cases” 

More complete in- 
formation about the ad- 
vances made by Vicon 
engineers is available in 
the new brochure, ‘For 
Your Problem Cases.” 
We will be glad to send 
you a Copy on request. 
No obligation, of 
course. 
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The “Neglected One-Fifth” 


The new Vicon True-Sound instruments were designed for the 
‘neglected 20%’—the people whose hearing losses (congenital or adventitious ) 
are severe or profound. By providing unpeaked, undistorted great power 
over a wide range for these “problem cases’, Vicon instruments can also 
give better hearing than ever before to all people with hearing losses, 
through use of lower setting on the volume control. Tone adjustment pro- 
vides additional unpeaked emphasis for those who need it in the “'speech- 


clarity” tones. 


Believe what you hear tom Vicon” 


[con Inc, 108 VICON BLDG., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


——— — — — — — —— — — = 5 


| Vicon Inc. 108 VICON BLDG., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO | 








| Please send me the brochure, “For Your Problem Cases”. j 
| NAME | 
J ADbRess | 
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IN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION: 


What need is there for 
change in present pro- 
visions for children handi- 
capped by deafness a 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND THE DEAF CHILD 


A. W. G. Ewing, M.A., Ph.D., Editor 


First report on intensive research directed by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing at the 
Department of Education of the Deaf, University of Manchester, England, 
1952-56 


TABLE OF CONTENTS INCLUDES: 

e children with impaired hearing—A. W. G. Ewing, M.A., Ph.D. 

® screening tests and guidance clinics for babies and young children— 
Irene R. Ewing, O.B.E., M.Sc., D.C.L. 

@ mental development of young deaf children-—D. C. Kendall, M.A., Ph.D. 

< — training—Dorothy M. Watson, B.A., M.Ed. and Aileen M. Pickles, 

®@ screening tests of hearing in primary schools—Jane D. Midgley, M.Sc. 

@ use of a group hearing aid by profoundly deaf children—B. R. Clarke, 
B.A., Ph.D. 

@ acoustics and efficiency in the use of hearing aids—J. E. J. John, B.Sc. 

e@ design and construction of schools for the deaf—J. E. J. John, B.Sc. and 
H. Thomas, L.R.I.B.A. 

@ tests of abilities and attainments—P. Gaskill, B.A., M.Ed., L. J. Murphy, 
M.A., Ph.D. and K. P. Murphy, M.A., Ph.D. 

@ speech audiometry for children—T. J. Watson, M.C., M.A., Ph.D. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH 

TABLES AND GRAPHS. 345 PAGES 


$6.00 (plus 12c for mailing) 
The VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 
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The basic reason for the nationally-famous Zenith 
Crusade for Better Hearing can be stated in these 
words: “To bring the best possible hearing to the 
most people .. . at the lowest possible cost.” And 
Zenith has succeeded in this aim. 


Today Zenith is the world’s largest selling hear- 
ing aid...the proven result of finest quality and an 
unmatched record of performance. 


When a troubled patient seeks your advice 
about choosing the right hearing aid—here are 
some important facts to help guide you: 


© Zenith Hearing Aids are always sold on a Ten- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee. No Zenith sale is 
considered final until the purchaser has had ample 
opportunity to wear the instrument under every- 
day conditions of use for ten days. 


¢ Zenith offers a complete line of superb instru- 
ments for every type of electronically correctible 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. !2V. Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send me com- NAME 
plete information on 
Zenith’s Crusade for 
Better Hearing. 


For your patients... 


Zenith’s Crusade 
for Better Hearing 
provides 

the finest quality... 
at the lowest 
possible prices 


hearing loss. There are nine 4- or 5-transistor 
models from which to choose. 


@ Zenith Hearing Aids are sensibly priced from 
$50 to $175, including Ten-Day Money-Back 
Guarantee, One-Year Warranty, Five-Year Serv- 
ice Plan. Easy Payment Plans arranged when 
desired. 


@ Zenith — symbol of Quality in Radio, Televi- 
sion, High-Fidelity Sound Reproduction, as well 
as in Hearing Aids—has been a leader in precision 
electronics for over a third of a century. This same 
leadership applies to Zenith’s thorough and effec- 
tive dealer training—assuring your patients of the 
knowledge and understanding of highly trained 
and experienced hearing aid sales personnel. 


For complete information on how the Zenith 
Crusade for Better Hearing can aid you in your 
work, please contact your nearest Zenith Hearing 
Aid dealer or mail coupon below. 
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ALEXANDER GHAHAM BELL 
ASSUCIATION FUR THE DEAF 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volia Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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Rhythm exercises give children in the Portland, Oregon, Public 
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Schools a clue to the accents of speech. 
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An _ = 


to Teachers of the Deaf 


How well do your boys and girls use 
written language? Would you like to 
compare their writing with the work of 
students from other schools? 

The Volta Review invites you to sub- 
mit for possible publication, outstand- 
ing essays written by deaf children. If 
the material received warrants it, three 
outstanding compositions will be print- 
ed each month, one each from children 
whose loss is in the following categories: 


No 


75 decibels or less, sustained be- 
fore acquiring language. 

3. Any loss sustained adventitiously 

before the age of six. 

On receipt the essays will be recopied 
without identification as to name of 
child or school and sent to a qualified 
jury not affliated with any school for 
the deaf. 

Entries may be submitted at any time. 
Those received by November 15 will be 


1. In excess of 75 decibels in the bet- considered for publication in the Janu- 
ter ear, sustained before acquiring ary issue of the Volta Review. Entries 
language. will not be returned. 


The following rules must be observed: 





1. Entry must be the original composition of a child attending a 
school or special class for the deaf. 


2. Students eligible must have had their 11th birthday, but may not 
have passed their 16th. 


3. Entry must be in the child’s own handwriting, with no correction of 
any kind by the instructor. 


4. A child may submit any number of entries until he writes a winning 
essay. 


5. Entry must not be more than one hundred words in length. 
6. Material must be previously unpublished. 


7. Entries must be submitted by a member of the faculty of the school 
the child attends. 

8. The child should indicate on the entry page his name, school and 
age. 

9. The teacher must add the following information about the child: 
(a) degree of hearing loss in better ear (b) age at onset. 
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Benefits of an Oral Climate 


For All Deaf Children 


CLARENCE D. O'CONNOR 


This beautiful gift [an engraved an- 
tique silver cigar-box—Ed. Note] from 
members of the various Association 
Boards is indeed a big surprise. | am 
deeply touched by the spirit which 
prompted this gesture and_ sincerely 
thank all those whose names are in- 
scribed on this gift card for their gra- 
cious expression of friendship. 

I shall treasure this gift always. It 
will serve as a constant reminder of the 
wonderful people with whom it has been 
my privilege to work in the interests of 
the deaf through the activities of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association. 

Vy twelve years of service as Presi- 
dent, from 1945-1957, were busy and 
happy ones. They were also fraught with 
some very complex problems which for 
a time threatened the very existence of 
the Association. Happily these were all 
resolved through the cooperative efforts 
of the Board and staff. As is always true 
in organizations such as ours, a few 
must assume the major burden of man- 
agement for the larger group. On our 
Boards, a small handful worked par- 


INCE its establishment by Dr. Bell, 

the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf has made an im- 
mense contribution to the welfare of the 
deaf everywhere. This contribution has 
been much broader than is implied in 
the avowed stated purpose of the Asso- 
ciation, which is, of-course, “to promote 


Dr. O'Connor, past president of the Associa- 
tion, gave the above address on May 31, 1957, 
at the Annual Business Meeting of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. 


October 1957 


ticularly closely with staff members dur- 
ing our most troubled days to solve 
these critical problems. To them I ex- 
press particular thanks for their sus- 
taining help. 

As President, I was _ particularly 
blessed in having such a loyal and effi- 
cient staff to carry on the affairs of the 
Association and the Bureau. The regime 
of Miss Timberlake, Mrs. Stovel and 
Mrs. Montague with their splendid as- 
sistants, passed on to Miss Dunlap and 
Miss Hill and our present capable staff, 
a tradition of service unequaled in any 
comparable national organization. These 
are the people who over the years have 
given and continue to give life, mean- 
ing and direction to our program. May 
I add the names of two others who 
helped me to more gracefully meet the 
sometimes taxing responsibilities of 
President; my wife, Helen, who always 
listened so patiently to my troubles and 
to my rambling speeches and my sec- 
retary, Mrs. Downey, who labored so 
valiantly to keep the record straight at 


the New York end. 


the teaching of speech to the deaf.” 
Bringing comfort and reassurance to be- 
wildered parents; the dissemination of 
information concerning deafness; the 
enriching of the literature of our field 
through publication of books and arti- 
cles pertaining to deafness; and the es- 
tablishment of a realistic program of 
public relations concerning the needs 
and the potentialities of the deaf, are 
just a few of the many bright facets in 
this diadem of service. 


The acquisition of effective speech by 
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the deaf, of course, continues to be one 
of our primary objectives. The reaching 
of this goal by so many of our deaf pu- 
pils is one of the great wonders of our 
time. This priceless skill of speech, 
when accompanied by the ability to read 
the lips reliably, lifts an educated deaf 
person onto an entirely different level of 
performance than would be possible of 
attainment by a similarly well educated 
deaf person with very limited oral com- 
petence. The ability of the deaf to com- 
municate orally varies widely, as we all 
know. It is unfortunate that the failure 
of some to acquire good speech should 
be a contributing factor in the persist- 
ence of a negative or pessimistic atti- 
tude toward the whole program of 
speech teaching for the deaf. Why focus 
on our failures? Why not fix our eyes 
on our successes and strive to produce 
more like them by enriching and ex- 
panding the very program that makes 
them possible—for the ones who achieve 
notably in this regard are the most dra- 
matic examples of superior education 
one can find. 

It is unfortunate that over the years 
the so-called and ineptly labeled “oral 
method” has come to be identified in 
the minds of so many with speech and 
lipreading only. Largely because of 
this narrow identification it is the prac- 
tice in many schools for the deaf to 
transfer those deaf children who do not 
make obvious progress in either or both 
of these directions, to non-oral classes 
on the assumption that their educational 
progress will be more rapid and more 
certain in a largely manual climate. 
There is no research data to support 
this view. 

There is much more involved in the 
provision of a completely oral climate 
for deaf children than the mere me- 
chanics of speaking and the magic art 
of interpreting spoken language through 
the eye. The long range exposure to 
educational activities that are carried 
on in an “oral” climate (in “oral” | 
would include not only the media of 
speech and lipreading but reading, writ- 
ing and hearing as well) will benefit all 
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deaf children, even those whose speech 
and lipreading abilities are limited, in 
directions that are sometimes not recog- 
nized because of their subtle nature. 
One is personality growth. I believe if 
effective personality tests for the deaf 
were available they would reveal that 
those deaf persons who have been edu- 
cated exclusively or extensively in an 
oral climate have personalities more 
nearly comparable to the normally hear- 
ing than those taught exclusively manu- 
ally. This would be true regardless of 
intellectual ability. 

Second, this continuous exposure to 
natural language has a very subtle in- 
fluence upon the total linguistic capaci- 
ties of the deaf in their everyday idio- 
matic and free use of language in all its 
forms. In some mysterious manner more 
nearly normal linguistic attitudes and 
skills are acquired as a result of living 
language-wise in this natural “oral” lan- 
guage atmosphere day after day. 

Of one thing I am convinced. Under 
this natural or “oral” language atmos- 
phere of instruction the best of the deaf 
will do better and the poorest will do no 
worse than under a manual or simul- 
taneous system of instruction. The re- 
sults of the recent nation-wide tests for 
admission to Gallaudet College will sup- 
port this contention, for pupils taught 
throughout their entire school life com- 
pletely orally successfully met all the 
requirements for admission just as 
did many who were prepared for these 
examinations largely manually. I will 
venture to speculate however, that these 
orally instructed youngsters will dem- 
onstrate superior ability to use more 
nearly natural language in all situations, 
conversational or otherwise, than will 
most of their fellow students. 

Our deaf children deserve the best. 
They should be equipped with all the 
skills they need to meet the challenge 
of a hearing world. High on this list of 
skills is the ability to use effectively the 
language of our land. Let us continue 
to strive to make it possible for them to 
achieve this goal. 
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The Language Arts in a 


School For The Deaf 


HOSE who work with the deaf know 
how great is the problem of teach- 
ing the language arts to their pupils, for 
this entails the teaching of speech, lip- 
reading, reading and writing—all of 
which are essential to the well-being as 
well as to the education of the deaf. 
Without a use of language there can 
be no speech, no lipreading, no reading, 
no communication. The deaf child lives, 
as does the hearing child, in a world 
where all thoughts, ideas, ideals and in- 
terests are shared with others through 
language. To communicate with others, 
to develop the power of “thinking- 
through” all the circumstances of life, 
one must acquire the ability to use 
words and to use them correctly, clear- 
ly and spontaneously. 


The problem of the teacher of the 
deaf is how to give to her pupils this 
ability. No teacher doubts this! No 
teacher has as yet found the perfect way 
to develop in the deaf child all the lan- 
guage skills he must have if he is to 
hold his own with all the people he must 
get along with in his daily life; with 
all the books he must read; with all the 
subjects he must study and with all the 
reasoning and thinking he will be re- 
quired to do if he is to lead a full and 
satisfying life. 

How to begin such a tremendous task 
would overwhelm most teachers of the 
deaf, were it not for the rewarding in- 
terest and pleasure which teaching deaf 
children unfailingly brings. Deaf pupils 


Dr. Groht is principal of Lexington School for 
the Deaf, New York City. Her talk was given 


April 27, 1957, at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children at 
Pittsburgh. 
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MILDRED A. GROHT 


from the nursery class through all the 
succeeding grades delight in learning to 
use language and are eager and respon- 
sive learners. The awareness of the im- 
portance of language seems ingrained in 
even the youngest deaf child. He, like 
the small hearing child, wants to com- 
municate with those about him. There- 
fore, the young deaf child’s introduction 
to language should be personal, pleasur- 
able, satisfying and rewarding to him. 
The understanding of language must 


first be acquired by the deaf child 
through lipreading, since he cannot 


acquire it through hearing. Therefore, 
it seems to me that much talking should 
be done to the little deaf child and done 
in the most informal way—always in a 
happy, easy manner—always where cir- 
cumstances, or situations, or pictures or 
books will make what is talked about 
clear and evident to him. A three-year- 
old child who is happy to be looking at 
a picture book with his teacher will get 
much from what she is telling him. He 
will not get each and every word being 
said, nor should he. He needs only the 
idea and perhaps the key word or words. 
A child who comes in from play rather 
the worse for wear, knows what his 
teacher is saying if her conversation 
runs like this: “My goodness! Look at 
your coat—let’s brush it—it’s very 
dirty.” Actually, he may know only the 
words coat and brush, but he has an 
inkling about the whole thought being 
communicated. 

Many deaf children of three and four 
can add to the conversations between 
themselves and their teachers. It may 
not be in sentences, but the very young 
hearing child first uses only single words 
and phrases, though his parents may 
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talk in sentences. It is enough that the 
little child is learning to take part in 
what is being said—to think about it 
and enjoy it. Little by little the deaf 
child adds words to his lipreading vo- 
cabulary until he can understand much 
that is being said to him, not only by 
his teacher but by others with whom he 
comes in contact. 

When I say “words” I am definitely 
not referring to the lipreading of iso- 
lated words, for these do not constitute 
language. Every word should be used 
in context. We need to give meanings 
to our words if they are to become use- 
ful to the child and the child should ab- 
sorb these meanings through use. True, 
there will be many everyday words that 
will occur over and over again and these 
the child will recognize readily. Why 
does the young nursery child learn 
“home,” “mommy” and “daddy” so 
quickly? Because these words are a 
happiness to him and are vital to his 
well being. The things he plays with are 
important to him, day after day. 

He understands conversation about a 
broken wagon, a lost Teddy bear that 
must be found, a washed doll, etc. If his 
teacher says: “Oh, your wagon is brok- 
en, let’s ask ‘Gus’ (who is a great fixer) 
to fix it,” he knows what she is talk- 
ing about—just as he would know: 
“You can’t find Teddy! Let’s look for 
him.” After each look, he knows: “He’s 
not here. No, he’s not here, either,” and 
“Here he is!” 

I have said before, but it bears re- 
peating, no list of words should be 
given to the nursery or preschool teach- 
er to be taught by her as part of her 
curriculum. Words learned through 
lipreading should evolve from each 
child’s particular belongings, experi- 
ences and needs. True, the children will 
have some words in their vocabularies 
common to all, though each child’s 
knowledge of these words may have de- 
veloped differently. 

Little children who are accustomed to 
being talked to will, by the time they are 
five and in preschool, be able to enlarge 
their concepts of the language used with 
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them and be able to really think things 
through by the use of language. Sens- 
ing what the end of a story is going to 
be, figuring out situational clues sug- 
gested through pictures, imaginative 
play, and so on, all should reveal a 
growing awareness of the meaning of 
words in communication and thinking. 

Children from five to six should think 
of their experiences in terms of lan- 
guage and should be able, with help 
from the teacher, to tell the rest of the 
class what he or she did, what was fun, 
or what he or she saw, or found, or 
bought. This information (if it is fresh 
and interesting) should be written by 
the teacher, first on the blackboard, 
later on newsprint, so that the children 
can see it written as well as spoken. The 
rest of the class will recognize names, 
and as times goes on, many other words. 
Eventually the whole sentence will be 
understood. The children will be read- 
ing what they already know. So-called 
“Class News” is easily read by the chil- 
dren, for they have first had the experi- 
ence and understand the situations. So, 
through constant use and experience, do 
children of this age level know and use 
such everyday expressions as “Watch 
me; I’m talking’; “May I be first, or 
second?” Also, “I was last yesterday”; 
“T can’t see”; “Please move.” 

This incidental language can be used 
both in and out of school—sometimes 
in odd ways! Not long ago two adults 
were talking together in the hall at Lex- 
ington and a little boy of seven came 
by and walked between them. I stopped 
him and asked: “What do you say when 
you walk between two people?” He 
looked up angelically at the lady and 
said: “Please move over.” Now he knew 
what he wanted and he had the lan- 
guage to express it! Although he fin- 
ally said: “Excuse me,” I’m sure he 
thought he had had a better idea in the 
first place. When a child’s language be- 
comes functional it is really getting 
somewhere! The preschool classroom 
should be well equipped with children’s 
books, art materials, building blocks 
and housekeeping equipment—for all 
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of these things call for conversation that 
is meaningful to children of this age. 
Young hearing children have had 
many stories read and told to them be- 
fore they learn to read and know about 
the pleasure of stories. Deaf children 
need to know many stories, too, before 
reading is introduced ‘to them. 


At six, which at the Lexington School 
is first grade age level, children talk 
much more, have a great deal of con- 
versational language, can ask simple 
questions and demand opportunities to 
ask them, can express original ideas and 
hold simple discussions. For example: 
a child in the class is absent. The teach- 
er says: “What do you suppose is the 
matter with David? Do you think he is 
sick?” One child may say: “I think the 
bus forgot.” Another child says: “The 
snow is too deep,” while still another 
says: “Maybe he will be late.” Then 
someone suggests that the teacher tele- 
phone David’s mother and find out. She 
promises to do this at recess and let the 
children know what she found out. As 
the class goes out for recess, several 
children say to her: “Don’t forget,” or 
“Remember about David.” 


This sort of thing goes on day after 
day and many events and circumstances 
come up for a thorough discussion. 
This takes a very keen understanding 
of language and just as keen an inter- 
est in it; yet these children have never 
had any technical drill in language 
forms, no stereotyped exercises. They 
have, for instance, learned all the pro- 
nouns they need to use and have done 
so by reading one another’s “news.” In 
doing so, they have had to use the third 
person each time instead of the first per- 
son. If Johnny has written: “I went to 
my grandmother's house yesterday. | 
had ice cream there.” Mary reads: 
“Johnny went to his grandmother’s 
house yesterday. He had ice cream 
there.”” To show that this is not a dead 
subject, another child might well ask: 
“What kind?” or “Was it an ice cream 
cone?” This, to my mind, is the best 
way to teach the meaning and use of 
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pronouns, verb tenses, idiomatic Eng- 
lish, singular and plural nouns, ete. 

But the work must be alive and very 
important to the children. Children in 
this first grade should be able to, and 
have opportunity to, use language for 
all their activities. Are they going to 
art? Then someone must fix the little 
gadget on the door that says: “We have 
gone to art’—or “We have gone to 
gym’ —or “Out for a walk” or whatever 
information is needed. Again, there is 
no fixed language outline—the language 
of daily interests, needs and activities 
is stressed. Those language principles 
which occur most often and are most 
needed are given much repetition, but 
such repetition must be meaningful. A 
deaf child needs, we shall say, all the 
nominative, objective and _ possessive 
pronouns, but he does not need all of 
them at once. He needs only those that 
occur over and over in what he has to 
say and what others say to him. He can 
wait to learn those that are seldom used 
at his present level. Therefore, he should 
not have to learn them in columns just 
to prove he can write them. 

I have stressed somewhat the use of 
language in the nursery, preschool and 
first grade because this is where the 
foundation for language usage is laid— 
and not only usage, but attitude toward, 
and feeling for language. Without this 
background, the deaf child is hopelessly 
lost in the succeeding grades. He can 
never catch up with the language needs 
of the future grades. He doesn’t think 
correctly, so he doesn’t write correctly. 
He cannot read well because he has no 
foundation there, either. Hence, we as 
teachers, should not retard the deaf child 
in the early grades because we think 
that he is too young to become acquaint- 
ed with language in his earliest years. 
He can absorb far more language than 
is often felt possible. His need is great 
and because of this, with an, intelligent 
and inspiring teacher, he will acquire 
the ability to use language and will 
demand it to express himself. 

Since children in second and third 
grades can read and write, and since 
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their lipreading ability is far greater, 
and their ability to use simple language 
is much more adequate, they should be 
able to take a greater part in all the 
conversation of the day, contributing 
more and more of their own ideas and 
doing so verbally. Since an expanding 
use of language requires a wider knowl- 
edge of the various language construc- 
tions, the teachers of these grades will 
have to find ways and means of getting 
the needed repetition of these forms in 
natural situations. One of the stumbling 
blocks at this particular period is the 
use of various verb tenses. The child, 
however, should not be forced to learn 
all verb forms but, rather, should have 
much practice in using those forms for 
which he has the greatest need. 

For this reason, it seems futile (to the 
writer at least) for deaf children to 
have to conjugate verbs in all tenses 
when he will not need all tenses for 
some time to come. There will be verbs 
he will use in the present tense, for in- 
stance, but many verbs for which he 
will have little use in that particular 
tense. Why then should he waste time 
(and I mean waste) on memorizing all 
tenses of all verbs he knows? The deaf 
child needs so much repetition of 
“usable” tenses that his time had better 
be spent in making much use of those 
tenses appearing constantly. The teacher 
should be more concerned with know!l- 
edge and use of verbs than in the accom- 
plishment of the empty habit of conju- 
gating verbs in all tenses. Pupils in 
these grades had better be talking and 
writing about people, places, things, 
hobbies, friends, childish events, experi- 
ences, plans for outings or parties, 
making up short stories of their own 
and sending notes and letters. Through 
such activities the child’s language 
should grow and take on new meanings. 

Those language principles most 
needed should be emphasized over and 
over again by the teacher. They should 
be explained and taught carefully and 
the children given work to habituate 
correct usage. The conversation of these 
children should be more interesting, 
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thoughtful and more idiomatic and 
stimulating—also more correct. To 


bring about this happy state the teacher 
must find ways to give the children the 
kind of work which will help them to 
develop the habit of correct usage of 
the language she has taught and they 
need. In the Curriculum Bulletin of the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, Number 1 of the 1955-1956 
Series, we find this important statement: 

“Language is part of all curriculum 
areas and instruction in language arts is 
not limited to a set period. The subject 
matter, understandings, appreciations 
and skills needed to bring about growth 
are acquired most efficiently if the child 
learns them as he needs them. When- 
ever it is necessary to reinforce learn- 
ing, additional practice should be pro- 
vided. Such practice is not a matter 
of routine and artificial repetition but 
grows out of the needs of the group or 
individual.” 

So we can see that the teacher of the 
hearing must also take out from the 
compositions of her pupils those lan- 
guage constructions that are incorrect 
and give further work on them until the 
children can use them without error. 

When pupils enter the intermediate 
grades the language activities should be 
similar to those in schools for the hear- 
ing, though the teacher of the deaf will 
not have to contend with the use of 
double negatives, or “ain’t” for “isn’t,” 
“seen” for “saw,” “has went” for “has 
gone” and such errors. Children in 
these grades should have mastered the 
correct use of simple verb forms, pro- 
nouns, prepositions and simple question 
forms. Children at this level also should 
have acquired a vocabulary that in- 
cludes many, many nouns, adjectives 
and adverbs, so that they should now be 
able to venture into the writing of longer 
compositions. Let me insert here the fact 
that by “longer” compositions, | do not 
mean those that drag on interminably 
when there is nothing more to be said. 
Children should be taught early that it 
is quality that counts in written lan- 
guage work and not quantity—that it is 
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often the short composition that is tell- 
ing, appealing, well written and of 
interest to others. We write for others 
to read and not merely to make use of 
words. The children should be aware of 
this fact. 

Hearing children write of home and 
school happenings, of trips taken, things 
and places seen, of books enjoyed, and 
newspaper articles and stories read, and 
of family and friends. They write 
imaginative and true stories. They write 
notes of all kinds, and letters. So, too, 
should our deaf children. The writing 
of notes, messages and letters is impor- 
tant to the deaf of all ages and it will 
be a happy day when the deaf of all 
ages can write a satisfactory note or 
letter or simple message. 

The great task of the teacher in this 
department of any school is to keep up 
with the needs of her class. The children 
must use, in order to properly express 
themselves, many new and difficult lan- 
guage principles—indirect discourse, 
relative clauses, “when” clauses, more 
difficult verb forms (present perfect 
and past perfect) and many other forms. 
Since the need for new language con- 
structions should be shown in what the 
children write or say, these forms should 
be taken up and worked on in a period 
other than the composition period. For 
example: when most of the children 
want to use the verbs told or said and in 
attempting to do so misuse them, the 
teacher should give the children the 
correct form in the composition period, 
but she should teach the use of the form 
at another time and provide work to 
get sufficient repetition so the pupils 
will be able to use it “on their own.” 
The teacher who inherits from the pri- 
mary grades a class of children who 
have been well taught in the language 
arts, who remember what they are 
taught, who really pay attention to what 
is being said, who know the value of 
having good language and are interested 
in expressing themselves correctly, will 
have less trouble than those teachers 
who must continually reteach language 
that should have been learned earlier. 
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Good language can become a habit with 
deaf children of average ability, but 
first of all the children must want to 
express themselves well and interestingly 

and they must have the tools to do so. 

In the fifth and sixth grades the pupils 
should be able to evaluate their own 
compositions and those of their class- 
mates. They should learn the answers 
to such questions as: “Is the beginning 
sentence a good one?” “Does it make 
me want to read the rest of the com- 
position?” “Are there good words in 
the composition?” “Is it too long—or 
too short?” “Does it tell first things 
first?” “Is the language correct?” 
“Can it be improved?” and other perti- 
nent questions. Even in these grades 
children can, and should, appreciate a 
worthwhile piece of writing, however 
short and simple it may be. The teacher 
should keep in mind that the abilities 
of children vary and not all children 
can write unusually well. Hearing chil- 
dren, also adults, vary in their ability to 
express themselves. However, she should 
see that each child does the best he can 
do. 

In the advanced grades the work 
in language arts should be very much 
the same as that in schools for the hear- 
ing. There should be intelligent discus- 
sions on current events—school, town, 
country, and on problems relating to 
the affairs of pupils, such as preparing 
for picnics, parties and trips for pleasure 
or for educational value and on subjects 
studied. More and more these pupils 
should be able to hold their own not 
only in school but outside as well. 
Written work in composition should in- 
clude narration, description and exposi- 
tion. The language work should include 
a study of words (roots, prefixes and 
suffixes), choice of words, synonyms, 
antonyms and all work that will give the 
pupils an ever widening and _ useful 
vocabulary. 

In these grades the use of outlines 
should be stressed. Pupils should think 
through the material at hand and work 
out their own outlines. Idiomatic lan- 
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guage should be in constant use, both 
oral and written. 

It is my belief that the upper grades 
should make use of the fine books now 
available for the teaching of English. 
There will be sections of such books not 
applicable to the needs of the deaf but 
the great bulk of material, especially 
that pertaining to composition, can be 
used to great advantage. 

True, language errors peculiar to the 
deaf will need special teaching in all 
grades. There are so many “exceptions” 
to our rules of good English that the 
deaf boy or girl has a hard time getting 
things straight. Just when he thinks he 
knows a fact, he runs into “an excep- 
tion.” It is here that the teacher must 
clarify English for him. 

I have not mentioned grammar be- 
cause I do not feel there is a need for 
forma! teaching of grammar in schools 
for the deaf which generally go through 
only the elementary grades. Some func- 
tional grammar is taught in every school 


for the deaf. 


In the lower grades children learn 
what certain punctuation marks mean 
period, comma, question mark. They 
know what “verb” means. They also 
know where and when to use capital 


letters. In the intermediate grades 
children usually understand what an 


adjective is and when and how to use 
it. Adverb, preposition, conjunction are 
also familiar words to them. These they 
know through use, not definition. They 
are used in a functional manner—*“You 
forgot your verb.” “You need a period 
after your sentence.” “Is that a ques- 
tion?” “What do you need after it?” 
In the upper grades there is further need 
for use of grammatical terms, and in 
the highest class a beginning is made in 
the study of sentences. 


I realize much has gone unsaid about 
the language arts in schools for the deaf, 
but in the limited time available | have 
tried to give just a general picture of 
the problem and its cure. 





Excerpt from “A PORTRAIT FROM MEMORY” 


Presented by the Canadian Broadcasting System at time 
of the dedication of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Museum in Baddeck, Nova Scotia, Canada 


John D. MacNeill (one of the workers in the laboratory at Baddeck) : 

He had quite a number of grandchildren there, small children, and they 
would come in where we were working, any time, and start asking foolish 
questions and holding up the show, as it were. | expected him to get very 
cross, but not so at all. He would stop right away, and he would turn to 
the child and he'd say: “What's that you said, dear?” And two or three 
more of the little tots would come across with some more questions, but he 
would turn his head from one to the other and ask them again what they 
wanted to know. And it kind of puzzled me. He would turn around and 
say: “MacNeill,” he says, “don’t ever ignore a child’s question,” he says. 
“In most things that we do, we do it the way we have always seen it done, 
but the child has an open mind, and the child wants to know why it’s done 
that way. And there might be many other ways that this could be done, 
and done better.” 
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JUNE MILLER 


NE of our first responsibilities in 

teaching hard of hearing children 
is to gather together all of the material 
available about each child — physical, 
social, mental and parental evaluations. 
The point of individual differences must 
be strongly emphasized. We may define 
hard of hearing children as those who 
have learned speech and_ language 
through hearing with or without an aid, 
but the children are as individually dif- 
ferent as they are alike. No two children 
have the exact same hearing curve, dis- 
crimination score, learning ability or 
physical stamina. 

It is up to the teacher of the hard of 
hearing child, whether in a classroom, 
league or clinic, to know the results of 
the audiological evaluation. She should 
review the health record and the psy- 
chologist’s report of the child. She 
should study his educational record. In 
many systems the teacher is not allowed 
to see these reports for fear that she 
will not use the information correctly. 
In my opinion the professional attitude 
of teachers has so improved that at the 
present time it is no longer dangerous 
for the majority of them to study the 
reports. Of course, even the reports 
may not be absolutely correct. 


Studying the Child 


The therapist must then follow 
through with her own evaluations. 
First: what is the child’s speechreading 
ability at the present time? Standard- 
ized speech reading tests should be used. 
These may be made by the teacher, or 
she may choose to use one such as that 
of Dr. Jean Utley, or a newer one pre- 
pared by Dr. Mary Rose Costello,* 
which is easy to give and easy to score. 

*A study of Speech-Reading as a Develop- 
ing Language Process in Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children. Dr. Costello’s dissertation 
may be borrowed from Northwestern Univer- 
sity through interlibrary loan. 
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Classroom 
Methods And 
Materials For 
Hard Of Hearing 
Children 


Second: what is the child’s speech 
development pattern at the present? 
Speech tests should be given from the 
wide assortment available. In addition 
to checking for sounds in initial, medial 
and final positions, the therapist needs to 
examine the speech for sounds in con- 
nected language. A few children will 
have speech defects related to cerebral 
palsy or a cleft palate, and have a hear- 
ing loss also. It has been observed by 
many clinicians that the child may pro- 
duce the sound correctly in an isolated 
word, but because he does not hear some 
of the sounds or speech read, he omits 
them in conversation. 

Third: what is his speech discrimi- 
nation ability? An examination should 
be made concerning his speech discrimi- 
nation in a classroom situation. The 
audiological examinations usually pro- 
vide speech discrimination and speech 
threshold scores which have been ob- 
tained in rather ideal conditions. Even 
the tutoring rooms are considerably 
quieter than the classroom. The thera- 
pist also needs to know how well the 
child discriminated in the classroom, 
as well as in which part of the room he 
appears to hear best. 

Fourth: what is his language ability 
or level? The teacher of the hard of 
hearing needs to know something of his 
language ability. What is his vocabulary 
level? How well does he understand 
language? She may re-examine the re- 
sults of the vocabulary and language test 
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given by the psychologist, the vocabulary 
and paragraph meaning portion of his 
academic achievement, as well as his 
general oral communication. 

Fifth: what is expected of the child 
by the classroom teacher? The thera- 
pist should find out from the classroom 
teacher how the child is getting along 
in the classroom. What are his strengths 
and his weaknesses? What books will 
he be reading during the year? What 
new vocabulary will he meet? What 
abstract concepts will he need help in 
understanding? 


Planning the Program 


After the therapist has studied the 
whole child, she should be ready to plan 
his particular program. She will have 
to decide how much time she should 
spend on speechreading, auditory train- 
ing, speech correction, language devel- 
opment, vocabulary development and 
general communcation. She should plan 
to coordinate as much of this program 
as possible. 

The development of oral communica- 
tion, expressing and receiving, is usually 
the major task of the hearing therapist, 
but many students will need help in 
associating the speaking and the audi- 
tion of words with the written or printed 
form. The child will need help in de- 
veloping vocabulary for the classroom, 
church, home and social activities. It is 
the teacher’s duty to approach the prob- 
lem through as many real life situations 
as possible. Thus, our curriculum is 
built on very realistic grounds. 
Finding Materials 

One of our major problems is to find 
enough interesting materials and pro- 
cedures to give the child stimulating 
repetitions. As we know, speech read- 
ing is not easy for everyone. The child 
and the teacher may become bored be- 
fore the child has learned to speechread 
or has gained satisfactory auditory com- 
prehension. This will not happen if the 
approach and materials are changed 
rather often. 
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Fortunately, today there are 
new and varied visual aids on the mar- 
ket. It is usually not possible for us to 
review or buy all those materials we 
would like to use. We must make a 
great deal of our own material. Film 
strips, though expensive, are a valuable 
teaching aid. We have used them in a 
variety of ways. Shadow boxes may be 
used so that it is not necessary to dim 
the room lights. With film strips the 
teacher and child can take time and view 
each frame for as long as the teacher 
feels is necessary. The method of pre- 
sentation should vary as much as possi- 
ble with each film and each showing. 
Again depending upon the ability and 
need of the child, a story may be written 
on the board to go with the film strip. 
The story may be put into chart form 
and the sentences cut up. Each child 
may be given one or two strips of the 
story. The teacher may then tell the 
story and ask the child to present the 
sentence he holds as it appears in the 
story. Later this procedure might be 
used for auditory comprehension or 
auditory training. 

“Sequees boards’ may be used in 
somewhat the same manner. (Sequence 
Story Board, Judy Co., Minneapolis) 
The board has three long slots and 
twelve pictures on heavy cardboard. 
When the pictures are arranged in the 
correct sequence they tell a story. Simi- 
lar materials can be made by the teacher. 
It has been our experience that the story 
may be told in a variety of ways using 
the same pictures or even rearranging 
the story. In this way the child develops 
the idea of sequence of events. 

Most readers are familiar with the 
series of pictures used on a flannel board 
or slot chart. In the past three years 
we have worn out several of these sets. 
The stories or vocabulary can be very 
simple or more complicated depending 
upon the child’s need. Our children have 
loved this set of materials. 

Local industries and organizations in 
your area are often excellent sources of 
free material. Many of them produce 
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very attractive and colorful materials 
which can be used in a variety of ways, 
for example, as flannelgrams, illustrating 
products and activities that are a part 
of the life in your area. Materials of 
this sort are available from national 
sources as well. Some insurance com- 
panies, for example, publish new ma- 
terials each year covering people, places 
and events. These materials can be used 
as speechreading stories, for vocabulary 
development, etc. 

For auditory comprehension, the cli- 
nician should listen carefully to records 
before choosing any. She should pay 
attention to the rhythm, intensity of the 
whole record, intensity of background 
music, vocabulary and articulation of 
the speaker or vocalist. She should 
choose each record to meet the present 
needs of the child, considering not only 
the amount of loss but the type of loss. 
Realistically, we can expect only a cer- 
tain amount of auditory comprehension 
from the child with a perceptive type 
loss, and a greater degree of comprehen- 
sion from the child with a conductive 
type loss. About the time children reach 
their teens, they become interested in 
the pop tunes of the day. Keeping an 
eye on the “Hit Parade” is an advantage. 
The field of language arts also offers 
new materials for listening. A recom- 
mended list of records appears below.** 

Last but not least we may use movies. 
The new “Life Situation Movies” pro- 
duced by Dr. Morkovin of California 
are now available. These can be pur- 
chased in either black and white or 
color. Sound is also available. In most 
cases, good collections of movies are 
available through city or state educa- 
tional agencies. 


Goals 

In planning all our work with hard 
of hearing children and selecting the 
materials to be used, it is helpful to 
keep the following goals in mind: 

1. Recognize individual differences 
and take time to know as much about 
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each child and his environment as pos- 
sible. 

2. Work for the best communication 
possible in every sitaution. 

3. Help the child understand the 
meaning of words, and ideas behind 
the words, as well as recognize them in 
print or on the lips. Help him expand 
his vocabulary. 

4. Make the learning situation as in- 
teresting and varied as possible. 


5. Help him build a strong founda- 
tion for all types of communication. 


6. Check periodically his growth in 
speechreading, auditory discrimination, 
auditory comprehension, vocabulary, 
language ability and articulation. Prog- 
ress must not be assumed merely be- 
cause he has had an opportunity to 
develop better means of communication. 


**Lead a Little Orchestra, Columbia, MJV 
115-1 

Let's Take a Trip to the Zoo, Columbia, \ 
8507 (plus View Master) 

A Child’s First Toys, Decca, DU 1002 

Sounds Around Us, Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Vuffin in the City, Young People’s Records, 
601 

Muffin in the Country, Young People’s Rec- 
ords, 603 

The Noisy Book, (to accompany Muffin in the 
City and Muffin in the Country), Harper & 
Brothers 


Miss Miller is director of the Department 
Hearing and Speech, University of Kansa 
Medica! Center, Kansas City, Kansas. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, IXI, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 























Since first | knew beyond doubt that 
my child was born with a severe hearing 
loss, I have experienced the usual doubts 
and fears of a mother of a deaf child. 
My daughter is now 13, and though | 
cannot say absolutely that all my appre- 
hension is removed nor all my questions 
resolved, I can say that I believe in oral 
education for a deaf child of normal 
intelligence. I believe this because | 
see in every day of my daughter’s life 
the enormous advantage of being able 
to communicate with the whole of 
society. 

Respectfully then, and with, I hope. 
an understanding of my limitations in 
technical knowledge of the education of 
the deaf, I should like to tell my daugh- 
ter’s story. It is, at least at this time, a 
story of success. 

Charlotte was born in 1943 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. where my husband was on 
duty as a naval reserve officer. She was 
a healthy baby, and until it was time for 
her to begin to talk, we had no idea that 
she was deaf. Nor had it occurred to 
us that the German measles I contracted 
in the third month of pregnancy would 
in any way affect her. 

Shortly before Charlotte 
years old, we returned to our home in 
Shreveport, Louisiana. It was then that 
we learned that Charlotte’s inability to 
talk was not just “being a little slow,” 


was two 


but was the direct result of my slight 
illness—German measles while preg- 
nant. She was deaf, not totally deaf, 


but the loss was too great for her to be 
classified as a hard of hearing child. 
She could not, we were told, learn to 
talk without receiving expert instruc- 
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Charlotte's Story 


by 


MOLLIE E. WEBB 


At that time there was no such 
instruction available in Shreveport. 
After considering a number of choices, 
we decided to send Charlotte to an oral 
residential school. 


tion. 


When Charlotte was three years old 
we visited the Central Institute for the 


Deaf in St. Louis, Missouri. There she 
was given various tests and her name 
was placed on the waiting list. It was 


during this visit that, for the first time, 
[ began to regain hope and a small 
measure of confidence. | began slowly 
to have a new understanding of my 
small daughter’s problem. 

When we returned to Shreveport, | 
enrolled in the John Tracy Correspon- 


dence Course, and according to_ its 
instructions worked with Charlotte at 


home until she was four years old. | 
found this course extremely helpful, and 
| whole-heartedly recommend it to 
mothers of young deaf children. 
Central Institute still had no 
vacancy for Charlotte, we decided to 
send her to the Reinhardt School near 
Washington, D. C. We chose this school 
mainly because our friends in Washing- 
ton could visit Charlotte and write to us 
about her. She remained there until 
the age of six, when there was an open- 
ing for her at Central Institute. 


Since 


In the meantime it was suggested to 
me that a program for the deaf should 
be started in our own community with a 
population of 130,000. A number of 


Reinhardt School for the Deaf, Kensington, 
Md was founded in 1908 by Anna C. Reinhardt 
closed in 1955.—Editor 


and was note. 
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people participated in laying the ground- 
work for the program for deaf children 
which was inaugurated at the Line Ave- 
nue Elementary school with the coop- 
eration of the Junior League of Shreve- 
port, the Caddo Foundation for Excep- 
tional Children and the Caddo Parish 
school board. 


We began in the fall of 1949 with a 
class of six deaf children and one hard 
of hearing child, all between six and 
eight years old. We had an oral teacher 
of the deaf to teach the classes. 


This was the same year that our own 
daughter entered Central Institute. We 
thought of keeping her home, but as 
ours was an untried program, we felt 
that she should have the advantage of 
at least a year in a large, well-established 
school for the deaf. During this year 
Charlotte began to show what is now a 
proven fact, that is, that she could 
learn to talk. I shall never forget that 
Christmas vacation when she said the 
first sentence I had ever heard from 
her lips—“I love mother.” 


The next year two additional teachers 
were added to the staff for our Shreve- 


port program. Our enrollment of 18 
that fall included a nursery class. 

We decided to keep Charlotte at home 
and have her attend the classes at the 
Line Avenue Elementary School. I am 
happy that we made that decision. Our 
daughter has been well taught, and she 
has had the great advantage of a normal 
home life. I will go so far as to say 
that her excellent speech is a result, not 
only of her oral instruction at school, 
but also of her constant contact with 
the hearing world. 

When Charlotte was 11, she, as well 
as the other children from the deaf-oral 
classes, was placed for half of the day 
in a regular hearing class. She was de- 
lighted with this turn of events. About 
this time we gave her an encyclopedia. 
Already a constant reader, she began 
to teach herself from the encyclopedia. 
Inquisitive and introspective by nature, 
Charlotte found the world of history, 
literature and language all to her liking. 
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Charlotte’s audiogram 


DB SPEECH LOSS 


In order to bring her as near as pos- 
sible to grade level for her own age, we 
have had her tutored for the past three 
years, particularly in mathematics, 
which is her weakest subject. Now 
Charlotte, age 13, has completed 
seventh grade. 

With four other deaf children, mem- 
bers of the original group, our daugh- 
ter attends the Hamilton Terrace Junior 
High School, which has an enrollment 
of 600 students. Here the deaf pupils 
are under the guidance of a speech and 
hearing therapist who also tutors them 
in subject matter. They take a full 
course, with the exception of music. 
During study hall and music periods 
they work with their special teacher. 

To say that Charlotte is happy at 
junior high school is a gross under- 
statement. She adores it. She has made 
many friends, and enjoys the parties 
and small dances to which she has been 
invited. A typical teenager, she loves 
rock and roll, jitterbugs, went through 
the Elvis Presley craze, is moody one 
minute and happy the next. 

Charlotte today has fluent speech and 
good voice quality. She has no difficulty 
in making herself understood. She has 
worn a hearing aid fairly constantly 
since she was seven and uses it to great 
advantage. However, it is in the speech 
range that she has the greatest loss, and 
her residual hearing is not sufficient to 
permit her to rely on the aid, so she 
compensates with her lipreading. 

Oral reports and direct oral quizzes 
present no problems for Charlotte but 
group discussions remain her greatest 
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class. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
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lel 280A auditory trainer 
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lel 162 speech audiometer 


nical and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
Association. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss 
tion loss of speech."’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
chments. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 





| E664 psychogalvanometer 


vanometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
t responsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
jlus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 





E800 automatic audiometer 


an auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
|9 constructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 


traces his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
} 
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e Future Plans include Resident 
Facilities 
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e Pre-school through ninth grade 
e Group and individual hearing aid: 
ised with all children 


e Complete testing facilities 


e Enrolled at any level from 2 years 
up 


e Preparation for hearing high schools 
e Parent Education program 


e Teacher training program in con- 
junction with Trinity University 





For further information, write 
to the Director 
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103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 
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difficulty. Her mid-term grades indica- 
ted that Charlotte was a competent stu- 
dent. Her teachers assure me that her 
grades, shown below, were in no way 
adjusted to her handicap. 

Social Studies (American 


history ) A- 
Language Arts (English, 
grammar, literature) B 
Mathematics C 
Science ( 
Related Arts ( Drawing, 
painting, crafts) B 


Physical Education C+ 
Charlotte’s activities are not confined 
to school. For four summers she has 
attended camp, where she was the only 
deaf child in a group of hearing chil- 
dren. She is very fond of camp. 

Her full life includes regular attend- 
ance at church and Sunday school. 
The Book of Common Prayer is in- 
valuable in helping her to follow the 
service and take part in it. 

For several years Charlotte has been 
writing original stories and some rather 
unusual rhythmic prose which she 
writes in the form of poetry. It may 
not develop into any real ability, but it 
affords her a great deal of pleasure. 

I have said that this is a story of suc- 
cess, and that I believe wholeheartedly 
in an oral education for the deaf. I hope 
that I have substantiated my claim as 
to success. I know that there are still 
many problems ahead, many decisions 
to make, but I also know that the frus- 
trated ill-tempered little deaf child no 
longer exists. In her stead stands a 
reasonable, articulate young girl. I 
know, too, that the frightened, disillu- 
sioned parents have come to an accept- 
ance which makes it possible for them 
to enjoy their daughter and to approach 
her problems with some degree of rea- 
sonable understanding 

There is no substitute for the spoken 
word, and the world of the deaf is but 
a small segment of the whole of life. I 
believe that our daughter will be able 
to live in the larger world and that her 
contacts will be with all people, rather 
than exclusively with the deaf. 
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A Technique for Developing Adequate 


Post-Plosive Aspiration 


JAMES |. LORE (Ed.D.) 


The voiceless plosives used in Ameri- 
can-English speech are the “p” sound, 
the “t” sound, and the “k” sound. When 
one of these sounds is produced in iso- 
lation, or as the initial sound in an ac- 
cented syllable, it is concluded by a 
stream of unvoiced sound which is simi- 
lar to the “h” sound. For example, 
the word “peal’’ sounds as if it were 
“pheal,” and “kite,” as if it were 
“khite.” This stream of unvoiced sound 
is called post-plosive aspiration. 

Patients who may have difficulty in 
producing adequate post-plosive aspira- 
tion include (1) the patient whose na- 
tive language contains voiceless plosives 
which are concluded by little or no 
aspiration, (2) the patient who has a 
cleft palate, and (3) the patient who 
was born deaf or experienced severe 
hearing loss before developing speech. 
The patient whose native language 
contains plosives which are concluded 
by little or no aspiration may seem to 
say “beal,” and not “pheal,” for “peal,” 
or “gite,” and not “khite,” for “kite.” 
The patient who has a cleft palate tends 
to omit, deemphasize, or distort voice- 
less plosives, often emitting the post- 
plosive aspiration hypernasally. The 
deaf patient may seem to say words 
like “pat,” “bat.” and “mat,” as if they 
were all the same word. The develop- 
ment of adequate post-plosive aspiration 
may be expected to improve the in- 
telligibility of the speech of patients 
like these. 

A technique for developing adequate 
post-plosive aspiration is to assume that 
the stream of unvoiced sound conclud- 
ing the voiceless plosives is the “h” 
sound. If the patient can say “hill” with 
adequate oral emission of the “h” sound, 
he can say “pill” by tapping his lips to- 
gether lightly and saying the word “hill” 
as the lips separate; the “p-hill” pro- 
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Dr. Lore upervisor of the Speech Section 
Audiology and Speech Center, Walter Reed 
Army Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


duced is heard as “pill.” It is not neces- 
sary to produce an explosive effect when 
the lips are proximated; if the lips touch 
each other lightly, the sound produced 
should acoustically resemble the “p” 
sound. 

Some patients may learn this tech- 
nique more readily if the “h” sound is 
prolonged; however, this practice can 
lead to a distorted production of the 
voiceless plosive sounds. Consequently, 
prolongation of the “h” sound should 
be used with caution and eliminated as 
soon as possible. 

The “t” and the “k” sounds are pro- 
duced in a similar manner. For the “t” 
sound, the tip of the tongue should light- 
ly tap the alveolar ridge as the word 
“hill” is said; the “t-hill” produced is 
heard as “till.” For the “k” sound, the 
back of the tongue should lightly tap the 
palate as the word “hill” is said; the 
“*k-hill” produced is heard as “kill.” 

Some practice may be profitably de- 
voted to the “tapping” together of the 
lips, the tongue and the alveolar ridge, 
and the tongue and the palate; however, 
this may not be necessary. The follow- 
ing practice words may be used with 
this method: 


For the For the For the 
“py” sound = “t” sound “k” sound 
heel-peel here-tier he-key 
hill-pill hill-till hid-kid 
hay-pay hail-tail hair-care 
hen-pen hen-ten hen-ken 
had-pad hag-tag had-cad 
high-pie high-tie height-kite 
hot-pot hot-tot haul-call 
hurl-pearl hung-tongue — hurl-curl 
hole-poll hold-told hole-coal 


hook-took hum-come 


her-purr 
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Pittsburgh Resources Invite 


Annual Meeting Delegates 


Schools and facilities for the deaf and 
hard of hearing in the Pittsburgh area 
will welcome visitors attending the 68th 
Annual Meeting of the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association for the Deaf, June 
22-27, 1958. All meetings of the Asso- 
ciation are scheduled for the Webster 
Hall Hotel, but delegates are urged to 
take this opportunity to visit some of the 
many Pittsburgh resources for the deaf. 

Otologists, psychologists, social work- 
ers, speech and hearing therapists, edu- 
cators and audiologists in the area are 
organized as the Community Hearing 
Council of Greater Pittsburgh to inform 
the public of the availability of testing, 
evaluation and counselling for acous- 
tically impaired children and adults. 


Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 

Dr. Sam B. Craig, general chairman 
of the meeting, is superintendent of 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, located on sixteen acres of land in 
suburban Edgewood. The 
semi-public, both residential and day, 
with a student body of more than four 
hundred from the area. Aanarde nurs- 
ery school accommodates some forty 
children aged three and four. All chil- 
dren are given instruction in speech and 
speechreading, and individual and 
group hearing aids are used extensive- 
ly. A teacher training department has 
operated since 1925. 


Pittsburgh Public Schools 


The public school program for deaf 
children, started in 1869, was the first 
special education offered by the city 
schools. Deaf children attend the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School. Classes for 
hard of hearing children were formed in 
1938. The hard of hearing child may 


school is 
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attend a hearing conservation class or 
regular school, with the help of a travel- 
ing teacher who comes to the schools 
for tutoring, lipreading and hearing 
aid instruction. Special equipment such 
as sound-treated floors and ceilings help 
hearing impaired children conserve their 
hearing. The public schools offer audio- 
metric testing and psychological exami- 
nation of the hearing-handicapped child 
in addition to special training. 


Allegheny County Program 

The county school system has two 
hearing conservationists serving as con- 
sultants. In addition there are fourteen 
itinerant speech therapists, and five dis- 
tricts with their own therapists. Services 
offered include audiologic analysis. au- 
diometric testing and hearing aid eval- 
uation. 


Mt. Lebanon Program 


An effort to integrate acoustically 
handicapped children into the regular 
school program when possible is a pri- 


mary aim of the Mt. Lebanon class 
which was organized in September, 
1952. The class consists of fourteen 


children aged six to sixteen. All chil- 
dren have gym, art and writing with the 
grade of their own age group, with other 
subjects being added as they can man- 
age them. 


Rauh Nursery School 


Rauh Nursery School, founded in 
1953, is sponsored by the Audiology De- 
partment of Eye and Ear Hospital and 
the National Council of Jewish Women. 
The school works with preschool chil- 
dren with the four-fold goal of giving 
the earliest possible help to the deaf 
child, helping parents learn to live with 
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the fact that their child is deaf, teaching 
parents how they can help their child 
and helping prepare the child for life in 
the hearing world. Mothers are re- 
quired to attend classes with children. 
The school is a demonstration program 
for the beginning of special education 
in training the deaf. It is, in effect, an 
extension and enlargement of the diag- 
nostic services available to the preschool 
child at the hospital. 


Department of Audiology, 
Eye and Ear Hospital 

This department is a part of the 
school of medicine of the University of 
Pittsburgh. It offers complete audio- 
logic and psychologic assessment of 
children without normal response to 
sound. Hearing is evaluated and a sug- 
gested program of training set up. Help 
is given in the selection of a hearing aid. 
The department is engaged in research 
into the cause and prevention of deaf- 
ness, better methods of detecting loss 
and methods of coping with it. Audiol- 
ogy departments of other universities 
and local otologists cooperate in these 
projects. The department offers gradu- 
ate courses in audiology, leading to 


Arnarde, nursery school at Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
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M.S. and Ph.D. degrees in Speech Cor- 
rection and Audiology. 


De Paul Institute 

The primary work of De Paul Insti- 
tute is to educate the deaf and to teach 
them to speak; to assist the hard of 
hearing and to offer courses in speech 
correction. Over one thousand children 
were tested during the past year. If they 
can benefit from the facilities of De Paul 
they are enrolled in the program, which 


covers nursery through junior high 
school. Training is highly individual, 


and the student transfers to regular 
schools when able to make the change. 
The enrollment last year was 399, and 
instruction is by the oral method. De 
Paul is maintained by the Catholic Dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh, but offers service 
without regard to creed, color or race. 
Mercy Hearing Clinic 

This private service at Mercy Hospital 
accepts referrals of children and adults 
without restrictions, offering otological 
examinations, audiometric testing, hear- 
ing aid selection and an integrated pro- 
gram of instruction in auditory training, 
speechreading and speech improvement 
for those with a hearing loss. 

















Commonwealth Speech and 
Hearing Rehabilitation Center 

The Pittsburgh Center is one of five 
established by the General Assembly of 
1951, and is open to all school-age chil- 
dren in the area roughly west of AI- 
toona. All services are free, and include 
audiometric testing and tests for hear- 
ing of speech, otologic examination, 
special hearing tests where necessary in 
differential diagnosis, selection of hear- 
ing aids, parent consultation, recom- 
mendations regarding educational and 
therapeutic planning, and assistance to 
speech and hearing therapists and school 
nurses in their screening and testing 
programs. 


Pittsburgh Hearing Society 

The Pittsburgh Hearing Society is a 
member of the American Hearing So- 
ciety in Washington, D. C. The Pitts- 
burgh group, now supported by the 
United Fund, contributions, dues and 
fees, began as a lipreading class. It of- 
fers hearing evaluation, hearing aid se- 
lection, integrated training in speech- 
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reading, speech and speech correction. 
It also provides social activities for 
members, including groups for business 
women, housekeepers, young people, 
junior high school children and those 
with special hobby interests. 
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Research on Integration of Deaf 


Children In A New York Public School 


\ first report on a continuing re- 
search program to investigate the effects 
of integrating deaf children into hear- 
ing classes has been published by the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York.* The research program has now 
completed its third year. 

The study of the deaf is only one as- 
pect of a broad research program to de- 
termine whether or not the special edu- 
cation program of the city is meeting 
the needs of children with physical limi- 
tations, Comparative studies are being 
made of handicapped children in vari- 
ous school and learning environments. 

To determine by scientific observa- 
tion whether integration of deaf chil- 
dren is desirable, ten children from Jun- 
ior High School 47 (the school for the 
deaf) were originally placed in a fourth 
grade class of 25 hearing children in 
nearby Public School 40. During the 
year one girl was returned to the school 
for the deaf because she had difficulty 
in adjusting, and two other children 
were transferred to schools near their 
homes. The other seven children _re- 
mained in P.S. 40 throughout the year, 
spending mornings only in the inte- 
grated class and returning to the school 
for the deaf for lunch and specialized 
instruction, 

Children selected for integration were 
carefully chosen and were considered 
those most likely to make a good adjust- 
ment. Such factors as intelligence, use 
of residual hearing, language skills and 
academic achievement were considered. 


*Studies of Children with Physical Handicaps, 
No. 4. Board of Education, City of New York 
Bureau of Educational Research, Publication 
No. 36, "The Integration of Deaf Children in a 
Hearing Class.’ March 1956. 
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The deaf children as a group rated aver- 
age on a nonverbal intelligence test. The 
hearing children were a non-selected 
group, but IQ tests showed them to be a 
group somewhat above average in in- 
telligence. 

The special class was conducted joint- 
ly by a teacher from P.S. 40 and a 
teacher from the school for the deaf. 

Results of the first year were assessed 
on the basis of academic achievement 
and social adjustment. Attitudes of 
parents, teachers and pupils also were 
investigated. 

Fear that hearing children would be 
academically retarded by the presence 
of deaf children in the class proved to 
be unwarranted. End of the year tests 
showed that progress in reading and 
arithmetic skills was equal to or greater 
than that normally expected. Handi- 
capped children showed average growth 
in reading and arithmetic. 

The Friendship Nominations Test, the 
Ohio Social Acceptance Scale and the 
Casting Characters method were used to 
determine how well deaf children were 
accepted by hearing members of the 
group. Findings consistently indicated 
that deaf children were not accepted 
fully by the group. They were over- 
looked or ignored for the most part, un- 
less they were actively disliked. Only 
one hearing child named a deaf child as 
“best friend.” It was clear that deaf 
children were much more willing to ac- 
cept hearing classmates. 

Classroom contacts of individuals 
were observed regularly for five-minute 
periods over the months to determine 
how much the two groups mixed. Com- 
munication between groups was found 
to be restricted, with little improvement 
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over the months the observations were 
made. 

In interviews, hearing children as a 
group said they had enjoyed the experi- 
ence of an integrated classroom and 
would be willing to repeat the experi- 
ence. Parents generally were in favor of 
the program and felt that their hearing 
children gained in understanding. Those 
who objected feared that the academic 
achievement of the hearing group might 
be lowered, and felt there were too many 
deaf children in the group. 

Teachers working with the class felt 
that the program would be more suc- 
cessful if the children spent the entire 
day together, with the teacher from the 
school for the deaf serving as a resource 
person, providing special help to those 
deaf children who required it. They also 
recommended that the number of deaf 
children be limited to two in each class. 

In the last two years of the program, 
these recommendations have been fol- 
lowed, with two deaf children integrated 
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in a class of 30 hearing children. Teach- 
ers working with the classes have felt 
that deaf children benefit tremendously 
from seeing correct language on the lips 
of hearing classmates for the entire day. 
Harriet F. McLaughlin, principal of 
Junior High School 47, has indicated 
that a second report on the continuing 
research project will be forthcoming. 
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with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
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Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
Unlike which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 


loaded, cause NO DISTORTION. 


Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 


aural training. standard amplifiers 


these units can 


student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
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WARREN MODEL W-2-S 
Custom Built Portable Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 


MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
EQUIPMENT SORIES. 
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TO HELEN 








Dear Helen, 

Ways to drill indirect discourse with- 
out having the children change sentences 
from the direct to the indirect form? 


Of course, you’re right to draw pri- 
marily on opportunities for reporting 
real conversations, but some more di- 
rected practice may be needed, especial- 
ly opportunities for individual written 
work. Have you tried cartoons with 
speech proceeding from the mouths of 
the characters in comic book style? | 
remember one I sketched showing Mr. 
Smith coming home late from work with 
a package under his arm, while his fam- 
ily crowded around asking questions. 
In this case, I had constructed the ques- 
tions myself and filled them in the 
speech “balloons,” although I often have 
the children suggest conversation to suit 
the situation. The explanation and as- 
signment under the picture was as 
follows: 


One evening, Mr. Smith came 
home from work very late. He had 
a package under his arm. Mrs. 
Smith and the children ran to the 
door to meet him. What did the 
different members of the family ask 


him? 
Naturally, an oral lesson preceded the 
written work, and the following sen- 
tences were given: 
Mrs. Smith asked him why he was 
so late. 
John asked him 
trouble. 


if he had car 
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Helen is a teacher of the deaf—any 
teacher of the deaf. 
write her at the Volta Review so that she 
and all our other teacher readers may 
learn from your experience. 


You are invited to 


Betty asked him if he remembered 
to bring her skates. 
Ted asked what was in the box. 


You can see the opportunities for work- 
ing in those nasty little “could’s” and 
“would’s” and “might’s,” the reporting 
of “yes” and “no” answers, and the 
other bugbears of indirect discourse. 


a ee 
I really don't kno 

a dear! Re 
heapaiapadbenng 


— 


Mrs. Brown said that 
She didn’t know 


i Mother, how far ts it 


Bob ashed his mother how far it was 
to the moon. 


or 
Bob wanted to know how far it was 


to the moon. 


I have also found cartoons of this 
sort useful in giving practice on such 
constructions as “decided to,” “promised 
to,” refused to,” “wanted to,” “wanted 
to know if (what, when, etc.)” and so 
on, which, when you come right down 
to it, are also indirect ways of reporting 
speech or the thoughts and feelings be- 
hind it. 

Is this suggestion any help? Please 
don’t tell me you can’t draw, my dear, 
because of course you can, certainly 
well enough to satisfy those ten-year- 
olds! You'll find them unfailingly 
complimentary and encouraging, and 


(Continued on page 360) 
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research degree—outstanding op- 
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NEWo 


Mrs. Hamm Named 
Auxiliary Board Member 


Mrs. William 
G. Hamm _ was 
named this year 
as an auxiliary 
board member of 
the Alexander 
Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the 
Deaf. 

Mrs. Hamm is 
founder and a 
life member of 
the board of directors of the Junior 
League School for Speech Correction. 
Inc. in Atlanta, Ga. Before moving to 
Atlanta she had completed the teacher 
training course at Central Institute for 
the Deaf in St. Louis and had taught 
there for four years. She interested 
the Atlanta Junior League in founding 
the school in 1938, and has served the 
school in many capacities, including 
teacher and director. 

In recognition of her vision, inspira- 
tion and untiring efforts in behalf of 
the school, Mrs. Hamm was selected 
Atlanta’s Woman of the Year in 1944. 





panowuavare ** 


Career in Industrial Design 


Robert G. Wilson, Jr.. a Clarke 
School graduate, is an industrial de- 
signer in the radio and television divi- 
sion of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
at Batavia, N.Y. After he graduated 
from Alfred University in 1948, Mr. 
Wilson worked as an industrial design- 
er in Philadelphia. Following that he 
studied product design at the Institute 
of Design at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and received his master’s degree 
in 1952. 
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NUTES 


Educational Supervisor Named 


Mr. Archer P. Bardes has been 
named educational supervisor of Cen- 
tral New York School for the Deaf, 
Rome. N. Y. Mr. Bardes, formerly a 
member of the faculty of the Alabama 
Institute for the Deaf and Blind and 
principal of the Alabama School for 
Negro Deaf, will also serve as a teacher 
in his new post. The position of educa- 
tional supervisor, in place of principal, 
was created following the resignation of 
Mr. Charles F. Rawlings last June. Mr. 
Rawlings will be principal of the Penn- 
sylvania Oral School for the Deaf in 
Scranton, Penn. Mrs. Bardes, who 
taught at the Alabama Institute for the 
Deaf and Blind, will be a member of the 
primary department faculty. 


Fellowships Established 


A bequest from the Reine Humbird 
Myers Foundation has made _ possible 
the establishment of two new fellow- 
ships in Audiology and Speech at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
The fellowships, to be known as the 
Reine Humbird Myers Fellowships, will 
pay $3.000 a year for two years. The 
training program is intended to prepare 
qualified persons for work in local hear- 
ing societies. 

Applicants may write to Mr. Crayton 
Walker, executive director, American 
Hearing Society, 1800 H Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D._C.; or to Dr. Ray- 
mond Carhart, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
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This is a special telephone for those with 
impaired hearing....It has a built-in ampli- 
fier, controlled by the little button you 

see here. You can adjust the volume 

so that tre telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 


If you believe this special 
telephone might help 
you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 

of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 





LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing chil- 
dren up to 8 years of age. The plan con- 


sists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, 
pictures, actions, etc., and gradually en- 
larging until very simple sentences and 
play exercises are within the child’s 
range $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 8 to 
10 years of age. Graded and progressive, 
leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lipread- 
ing. . ___. $3.00 
LIPREADING FOR JUNIOR GRADE 
ITI, 1947 revised edition. This book rep: 
resents the beginning of formal lipreading 
instruction. In addition to lessons and 
stories the book contains a large Practice 
Section of highest quality material, for 
use in adult as well as junior classes. $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, If, and IZ, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162 
Seattle 4, Wash. 











Baltimore Reports on 
Integrated Recreation 

Results of the second year of a five- 
year demonstration program to _inte- 
grate hearing impaired children with 
hearing groups in recreational and so- 
cial activities have been reported by the 
Baltimore Hearing Society, the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies and the Com- 
munity Chest in Baltimore. 

More than one hundred children, 
aged 6 to 17, with moderate to severe 
hearing and language disorders, attend- 
ing special education classes at orally 
oriented day schools, have participated 
in the program. 

Readiness programs at the Hearing 
Society including rhythmic 
modified day camps, ballet classes and 
an athletic club have prepared the chil- 
dren for integrated activities. From 
these programs they moved on to YMCA 
and YWCA activities, Scouting, organ- 
ized sports and camping. 

Supervisors of the program feel that 
it has proven its worth with deaf, hard 
of hearing and aphasic children. Par- 
ents feel that neighborhood acceptance 
of hearing impaired children has in- 
creased with participation in supervised 
recreational groups. 

Plans are to enlarge the recreation 
program to include other kinds of handi- 
capped children, of which there are an 
estimated 35,000 in the Baltimore area. 


classes, 





ART LECTURES FOR LIPREADING 
PRACTICE 
by Jane Walker 
$2.12, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 








STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 


By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.00—Plus 12 cents for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 
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New Book by a Deaf Author 


Cristina Valentine, who has_ been 
deaf since infancy, has recently pub- 
lished a new book, The God Within, a 
personal philosophy developed through 
her experiences. 

Mrs. Valentine was born in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, and it was while the family 
was living in Washington, D. C., that 
they discovered their three-year-old 
daughter was deaf. Her education in- 
cluded periods of attendance at schools 
for the deaf, a short time at a French 
convent, tutelage by an English govern- 
ess who was a teacher of the deaf, and 
finally several years at a private school 
for girls in California. During her early 
childhood the family traveled widely in 
Europe. 

After finishing school in San Fran- 
cisco, Mrs. Valentine, who speaks two 
languages and understands five, re- 
turned to Central America where she 
lived with an uncle in Honduras, Guate- 
mala. In 1938 she was asked to teach a 
little deaf orphan boy to read and write. 
Soon she had a class of seven pupils, 
and thus started the first school for the 
deaf in Central America. 

Mrs. Valentine’s interests have led her 
into many fields, and she has been a 
researcher, scientist, poet and artist as 
well as a teacher of the deaf. She has 
contributed articles concerning her own 
deafness and her school to the Volta 
Review. 





(Continued from page 357) 


ready to recognize anything with four 
legs and whiskers as-a cat! And until 
you gain confidence you can draw most- 
ly the backs of heads with only a curve 
of cheek showing by way of face. Mean- 
while you can be tracing over the figures 
in coloring books and developing a set 
of stereotypes that will serve you nicely 
for years. 

Helen Woodward, 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 


The Volta Review 














Book Notes and Reviews 


Educational Guidance and the Deaf Child, 
edited by Alexander W. G. Ewing, Man- 
chester, England: Manchester Universi- 
ty Press, 1957. 345 pages. $6.00. 
This important publication, which 

will unquestionably enjoy wide circu- 

lation in the United States, will be a 

most welcome addition to the all too 


scant authoritative literature available 
in our field. It will remind us once 


again of the debt of gratitude we all 
owe to those versatile, talented and tire- 
less workers in behalf of the deaf, Dr. 
and Mrs. Ewing of Manchester, Eng- 
land. 

Educational Guidance and the Deaf 
Child, with a foreword by Sir Frederic 
Bartlett, C.B.E., M.A., F.R.S., consists 
of reports on methods and results of re- 
search into the potentialities and needs 
of children handicapped by deafness, 
carried on under the auspices of the 
Department of Education of the Deaf, 
University of Manchester, between 
1952-1956. The wide range of these in- 
vestigations and the findings resulting 
therefrom will be of interest to public 
health officers and nurses, otolaryngolo- 
gists, pediatricians, audiologists, psy- 
chologists and psychometricians, school 
administrators, teachers of the deaf, 
speech and hearing therapists and so- 
cial workers. The researches were care- 
fully planned, abundantly documented 
and realistically interpreted. In addi- 
tion, they were carried on by research- 
ers who had a good understanding of 
problems of hearing impairment 
through wide experience in the field. 
The intelligent use of these findings will 
help us immensely in formulating pol- 
icies for the treatment of the deaf and 
partially deaf children and in making 
decisions about individual cases. 
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The book is divided into two parts. 
Part One consists of four chapters deal- 
ing with hearing impairment in infancy 
and early childhood. In Chapter I, Dr. 
Ewing outlines in general the scope of 
the studies which will be described in 
the subsequent chapters. In Chapter 
Il, Mrs. Ewing dwells upon the impor- 
tance of the early detection of hearing 
impairment so that parents of those 
children found to have a hearing loss 
may be prepared by trained workers to 
begin at the earliest possible moment an 
effective home instruction program. She 
describes in detail the screening test 
technique that was found most effec- 
tive as a result of tests given in the Man- 
chester Clinic to 260 children below the 
age of two and 260 from two to five. 
Although the importance of home train- 
ing is stressed, Mrs. Ewing emphasizes 
that the majority of those who moved 
through the clinic ultimately needed 
and should have instruction by trained 
teachers of the deaf in a special pro- 
gram designed for the deaf. 

As a guide to the type of home pro- 
gram of instruction that might be in- 
dicated, investigations were undertaken 
concerning the mental development of 
young deaf children below ages five to 
six. This study is described in Chapter 
III by D. C. Kendall. No significant 
difference was noted as far as the deaf 
and the normally hearing are concerned 
in intellectual development and motor 
control. The chief difference of course, 
lay in the field of linguistic develop- 
ment, and of course the impact of deaf- 
ness on the emotional make-up of a 
child must be anticipated and controlled. 

In Chapter IV, Dorothy M. Watson 
describes the program of home train- 
ing. She stresses repeatedly the need for 
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bringing the parents to a full realiza- 
tion of their importance in this phase 
of the deaf child’s life. In this same 
chapter Aileen M. Pichels describes the 
study carried on from 1952-55 dealing 
with home training with hearing aids 
with 89 children below the age of three. 
There was apparent improvement in 
auditory acuity in most of these cases 
at the end of the study, but greatest 
change was noted in linguistic develop- 
ment and quality and fluency of speech. 

Part Two of this book deals with deaf 
children of school age. In Chapter \ 
Jane Midgley describes the procedure 
used for screening five and six year olds 
in ordinary schools through the pure- 
Tone Sweep Frequency Test. A com- 
parison of this test with the Fading- 
Numbers Test, and the Constant-Inten- 
sity Work Test indicates its superiority 
as a screening test of hearing for this 
age group. 

In Chapter VI, B. R. Clarke reports 
on the results of using a group hearing 
aid with pupils from six to 15 years of 
age having hearing losses of greater 
than 75 db. The results indicated that 
the deaf children showed marked im- 
provement in many directions as a re- 
sult of regular use of a group hearing 
aid, the greatest improvement occurring 
in language growth. Profoundly deaf 
children did not acquire great ability 
to interpret speech through hearing 
alone, but through combination hear- 
ing and lipreading improved decidedly 
in ability to understand speech. The 
study revealed also that intensive audi- 
tory training does not impair lip read- 
ing skill, and should be started as early 
as possible. ; 

In Chapters VII and VIII, J. E. J. 
John presents some valuable data and 
suggestions concerning proper acoustic 
conditions and generally desirable 
structural features that should prevail 
in a modern school for the deaf. 

Chapters IX, X and XI will be partic- 
ularly interesting to school psycholo- 
gists and psychometricians. These deal 
with tests designed to measure the abili- 
ties and attainments of deaf pupils. In 
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Chapter IX P. Gaskill deals with the 
use of tests in general as a means of 
providing better educational guidance 
and remedial measures for deaf chil- 
dren. In Chapter X, L. J. Murphy di- 
rects his investigations to the needs of 
the deaf children between the ages of 
six and ten and in Chapter XI, K. P. 
Murphy does the same for pupils ten to 
A 

T. J. Watson in Chapter XII de- 
scribes the test material useful in test- 
ing the ability of children to hear 
speech. Speech audiometry, as he calls 
it, is particularly useful in grouping 
pupils for purposes of auditory train- 
ing. 

Chapter XIII consists of a careful 
summary by Dr. Ewing of the studies 
reported on in the previous chapters. 

Although Educational Guidance and 
the Deaf Child is redundant in places, 
it is a most valuable addition to the 
literature of our special field. It should 
be on the reference shelves of all univer- 
sities and schools or centers dealing 
with the problems of deafness, and in 
the hands of all specialists who deal 
with the ramified problems of deafness. 

Congratulations to the Editor and 
his fine team of researchers for this 
excellent publication. — Clarence D. 
O’Connor, Superintendent, Lexington 


School for the Deaf, New York, N.Y. 


The Teaching of Speech and by Speech 
in Public Residential Schools for the 
Deaf in the United States, 1815-1955, 
by Hugo F. Schunhoff, Romney, West 
Virginia, 1957. 99 pages. 

Dr. Schunhoff informs us that the 
content of the above monograph was 
submitted to the Graduate School of the 
University of Maryland in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Education in May 
1956. 

The author used two techniques of 
research; historical and statistical. In 
the historical study he made use of all 
the official publications of the various 
organizations having to do with the 
education of the deaf, and in addition, 
Fay’s Histories of American Schools for 
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the Deaf (1817-1893). He also made 
use of reports from 31 schools, obtained 
by Dr. Powrie V. Doctor in October 
1952 in response to his specific inquiry 
concerning the beginnings of speech 
instruction in these schools. A ques- 
tionnaire was used to determine the 
current use of speech. 

This study arbitrarily divides the 
time element into four periods: from 
1815 to 1867; from 1868 to 1900; from 
1900 to 1930; and from 1930 to 1955. 
The tables included aid materially in 
following the progress of the growth of 
speech and in indicating the degree to 
which speech was used. 

One criticism that might be levelled 
at this monograph is that it is too com- 
prehensive. It expands until it seems 
to outgrow its title. It is practically a 
history of the education of the deaf in 
the United States. It naturally includes 
the progress in acoustic training and 
the rather rapid development of elec- 
tronic aids, which are a helpful adjunct 
in teaching and improving speech. It 
also includes speechreading as a neces- 
sary part of the “oral method.” But 
it goes outside the scope of public res- 
idential schools to include references to 
the work of day schools. And it in- 
cludes opinions of deaf teachers as in- 
dividuals, who because of their hear- 
ing handicap, could not qualify as 
speech teachers, and who traditionally 
are, to put it mildly, not enthusiastic 
about the growth of speech teaching. 
It also includes the resolutions of the 
National Association of the Deaf meet- 


‘ 


ing in Colorado Springs in August 
1910, one of which reads: “Resolved 
that any policy of education which 


tends to impair or restrict the use of 
this beautiful sign language is opposed 
to the best interests of the deaf.” Since 
the deaf teachers and the N.A.D. are 
not involved in the speech teaching pro- 
cess, this seems a little out of place in 
this particular study. This is not a 
“dig” at the adult deaf either. For 
there are those of us who will never 
blame the deaf for their criticisms of 
the oral work until we speech teachers 
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can produce a better brand of speech. 
It is a well-known fact that not all those 
who “teach by speech” really teach 
speech. And finally, it includes numer- 
ous opinions of prominent people in the 
profession, past and present. who are 
not in favor of “the teaching of speech 
and by speech.” 

From the conclusions of this study, 
it is obvious that the author himself 
does not believe wholeheartedly in the 
effectiveness of speech for the deaf. He 
predicts that in the future the Combined 
Method will be found in practically all 
classrooms in intermediate and ad- 
vanced departments. This prediction 
seems incompatible with the author's 
selection of this particular subject for 
research. And, furthermore, no person 
who is interested in the promotion of 
teaching speech to the deaf will agree 
with this prediction. As for the pre- 
diction, “the focus will be directed 
more and more upon the total needs of 
deaf children,” it seems difficult to 
understand why some people think that 
the acquisition of speech and speech- 
reading detracts from the child’s whole 
personality, or that it is a handicap to 
his progress in later life. Theses are sup- 
posed to be written objectively. There- 
fore, it seems strange to see the writer 
inject his own personal views, especially 
when they conflict with his subject. 

But, we must add that this is a tre- 
mendous piece of work. It gathers to- 
gether under one cover much informa- 
tion from scattered sources that should 
be helpful to all interested in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. If the bulk of the 
opinions quoted are from people who 
could not possibly be identified as oral 
advocates, this fact may be indicative of 
the uphill struggle that speech has had 
and is still having for acceptance. This 
piece also shows that in the past the sub- 
ject of the value of speech was thought- 
fully discussed in conventions. Healthy 
discussions at least keep the subject 
alive—Fred C. Numbers, Jr. Junior 
League School of Speech Correction, 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Let’s Practice Lipreading!, by Mae T. 
Fisher. Washington, D. C.: The Volta 
Bureau, 1957. 42 pages, paper. $1.50. 
The subtitle of Let’s Practice Lip- 

reading!, Practice Material for Work 

with Teenagers and Adults, describes 
this useful book most adequately. It 
does not pretend to be a textbook in 
any sense of the word. Its 25 teaching 
devices can be used by teachers of any 
method of lipreading. The subject mat- 
ter, covering famous men, women, 
places and numbers is common knowl- 
edge to most teenagers and adults. 

Each lesson is appropriately graded and 

prefaced by helpful suggestions for 

most effective teaching. 

Let’s Practice Lipreading! deserves a 
place in the busy lipreading teacher’s 
library.—Eleanor C. Ronnei, New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 


Look, Listen and Lipread, edited by Betty 
C. Wright. The Volta Bureau, 1957. 
110 pages. $3.87. 

Look, Listen and Lipread is a wel- 
come addition to the material available 
for teaching lipreading to adults. The 
subtitle, “Material for Lipreading Prac- 
tice.” is a bit misleading, for the book 
is more than that. It will be very valu- 
able for teaching a class, and most of it 
can be used well for individual instruc- 
tion also. Contributed by 37 well known 
teachers in the field, some of them teach- 
ers of teachers, the material has great 
variety and is suitable, with a few ex- 
ceptions, for both men and women. 

There are several complete lessons in 
this collection of 67 pieces. A number 
of the exercises and drills are based on 
a particular consonant or vowel; others 
are built around a common word. The 
many articles of information have been 
skillfully written and organized for 
teaching. the subject matter covering 
varied fields of interest: Standard Time, 
noisy fish, Bellevue Hospital, perfume 
testing, road signs, the Bay Paslm Book, 
coral reefs, theatre management, the 
Government Conscience Fund, and so 
on. Geography, science and biography 
are all represented. History ranges 
from “hot dogs” to ravens in the Tower 
of London. There are also some very 
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some true, some too good 
repre- 


good stories 
to be true. “Table practice” is 
sented by three interesting, long pieces 
of group conversation. Throughout the 
book, specific instructions are given for 
using the material. 

As Miss Wright indicates in her ex- 
cellent foreword, the selections vary 
widely in difficulty for the lipreader. 
They are not graded in the book, nor 
do they proceed from the easiest to the 
hardest. This is good, because the teach- 
er cannot just begin at the beginning, 
but will have to use judgment, and se- 
lect what is suitable for the particular 
pupil, class or time. 

Teachers of lipreading will find this 
volume a gold mine of new material. 
and will enjoy using it. It is interest- 
ing reading to begin with, and it sug- 
gests additional ideas and sources of 
material. The new teacher will find it 
particularly helpful in learning to adapt 
a newspaper or magazine article, al- 
ways so acceptable to adults.—Helen S. 
Lowry, Executive Director, Hartford 
Hearing League. 


Creative and Mental Growth, 3rd edition, 
by Viktor Lowenfeld, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. 541 pages. 
$5.90. 

This not only is an absorbing book 
to read, but it is replete with helpful 
suggestions for all teachers, not alone 
for teachers of art. Teachers who use 
this book will find themselves under- 
standing their pupils more deeply and 
helping them more satisfyingly because 
of the observations and suggestions put 
forth by Professor Lowenfeld. 

Teachers of the deaf, whose pupils 
express themselves so much through 
their drawings and paintings, should 
find great help and inspiration from the 
case studies, illustrations and com- 
ments. The sections dealing with “the 
auditory handicapped and art educa- 
tion,” “creative activity for the deaf” 
and “the hard of hearing and art ex- 
pression” (pp. 474-477) should be of 
interest to all teachers of children with 
hearing impairments.—Mildred Groht, 
Lexington School for the Deaf. 
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PATRICIA BLAIR CoRY 


Leisure Reading for Deaf Children 


LIBRARIAN, LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


A Room for Cathy, by Catherine Wool- 
ley, William Morrow and Co. 1956. 
$2.50. 

This is one of the easy books of fic- 
tion that are so very hard to find. Oc- 
casional phrases and idiomatic expres- 
sions are very difficult, but the over-all 
story can be read and understood by 
12 and 13-year-old girls. 

Cathy’s family lives in a small apart- 
ment in which Cathy shares a bedroom 
with her younger sister, and her bureau 
drawers with a little brother. All of a 
girl’s longing for privacy, and a place 
in which she can share visits and con- 
versations with school friends, goes into 
Cathy’s dream of the lovely white house 
in the country which the family pur- 
chases when father gets a promotion. 

Temporary financial reverses force 
the newly moved family to rent part of 
the house to strangers and Cathy’s ad- 
justment to the change in plans makes 
an interesting story. Pleasant black and 
white sketches are scattered throughout 
the book. 

Other recent stories by Catherine 
Woolley which are very popular with 
our 10 to 13-year-olds are Ginnie and 
the New Girl, Ginnie Joins In, and The 
Popcorn Dragon, written under the pen 
name of Jane Thayer. 


Peek-a-Boo: A Child’s First Book, by 
Ethel and Leonard Kessler. Doubleday 
and Co., 1956. $2.00. 

Many times books for use with young 
deaf children are recommended with a 
number of reservations. Occasionally a 
book comes along, like Madeline or 
Peek-a-Boo, for example, which is so 
successful that it can be recommended 
without reservation, and is so easy to 
use that one wonders why on earth 
more books possessing the seemingly 
magic formula are not published. 
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Peek-a-Boo has just about everything 
any young child loves in a book—sim- 
ple action; simple, bright, poster-like 
pictures; a familiar setting and very 
easy text printed in large block letters. 
Briefly, the little boy plays peek-a-boo 
with Daddy in the morning, plays about 
the house during the day — in the kit- 
chen, out in the yard— and hides be- 
hind a chair when Daddy arrives home 
from work. ' 

This is an excellent story to provide 
casual use of the prepositions wnder- 
neath, on, inside, behind and in front of. 
The Children’s Shakespeare, by E. Nes- 

bit. Random House, Inc., 1938. $2.95. 
Stories From Shakespeare, by Marchette 

Chute. The World Publishing Co., 

1956. $3.75. 

The stories in Nesbit’s Children’s 
Shakespeare were written many years 
ago and they are brought out again in 
this beautifully illustrated edition so 
that modern children may enjoy them. 
In a somewhat sentimental introduction 
the point is made that Shakespeare’s 
language is too difficult for children! 
It is, however, a point well taken and 
these stories will always be deeply ap- 
prec:ated by those having language dif- 
ficulties. The sentences are short and 
simple, the language is as easy as it 
could possibly be and still tell a Shake- 
sperian tale. The stories are told in 
about nine pages of text each. Included 
are The Winter’s Tale, Romeo and Jul- 
iet, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, King 
Lear, Cymbeline, The Taming of the 
Shrew, Hamlet, Twelfth Night, As You 
Like It, and Pericles. This will be a first 
book about Shakespeare for our stu- 
dents and can be used before Lamb’s 
Tales or Marchette Chute’s book, which 
is also reviewed here. 

Any new book from Marchette Chute 
is an event — her Shakespeare of Lon- 
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don and Introduction to Shakespeare 
are standard high school books. Her 
retelling of the complete plays of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare entitled, Stories from 
Shakespeare was warmly received in 
1956 and the book was highly praised 
by book reviewers everywhere. Com- 
parisons are odious and I would not 
compare these stories with Lamb’s even 
if I had the scholarship to do so. Suf- 
fice it to say that Miss Chute’s book is 
on the same level as Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare and will be used at the 
same grade level. 


Chicken Little Count-to-Ten, by Margaret 
Friskey. Childrens Press, 1946 (Sev- 
enth Printing). $2.30. 

In our efforts to build up our collec- 
tion of counting books and ABC books 
we have recently been picking up titles 
which may have been overlooked. Chick- 
en Little Count-to-Ten is such a book. 
That it has been popular is attested to 
by the fact that it is now in its sev- 
enth printing. Chicken Little went out 
to see the world—he met one cow, two 
elephants, five pigs, seven monkeys and 
so on up to ten foxes which have de- 
signs on Chicken Little for dinner. Our 
hero outruns the foxes and gets home 
safely for a happy ending. 

The full page pictures by Katherine 
Evans are simple and colorful. The texts 
below the pictures run from one or two 
lines to about four lines. They can be 
used or ignored depending on the read- 
ing readiness of the children. 





THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
by G. Sibley Haycock 
$4.62, postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 














HEARING AID CONSULTATION 


AURAL REHABILITATION 


UERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


‘Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 
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Dr. Hardy Discusses New 
Hearing Aid Research 


A method of controlling the speed at 
which people hear is one of the major 
goals of current research related to the 
increased efficiency of hearing aids, Dr. 
William G. Hardy stated at a conven- 
tion of sales representatives of the Zen- 
ith Radio Corporation held recently in 
Chicago. Dr. Hardy who is director 
of the Hearing and Speech Center of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, is a director 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf. 

Hearing aids that merely increase the 
volume of sound do not completely solve 
the hearing problem of people who find 
it difficult to discriminate words when 
they are spoken rapidly. This type of 
hearing impairment, which becomes 
more evident with advancing age, is 
particularly manifest in regard to wo- 
mens voices. 

This difficulty would be benefited by 
a device designed to slow down the rate 
at which speech reaches the ear, Dr. 
Hardy stated. It is possible that a tiny 
electronic sound-spacer may provide the 
solution. Regulation of the rate at which 
sound reaches the ear is already possi- 
ble under laboratory conditions. How 
to incorporate such a sound-spacing de- 
vice into a wearable hearing aid is one 
of the problems still to be solved 
through research. 

It is estimated that 12 percent of the 
ten million hard of hearing people in 
the United States find their hearing dif- 
ficulties worsened by the inaccurate re- 
ception of rapid speech. It is to be pre- 
sumed that they would be helped by 
this type of electronic control. 

Sound-spacing was only one of sev- 
eral innovations mentioned by Dr. Har- 
dy. Other important improvements will 
stress binaural reception which gives an 
increased sense of direction from which 
sound comes, and the perfecting of 
hearing aids which will fit wholly in 
the ear. 
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The Parents Talk tt Uver 





**Talk-Talk-Talking” 
Benefits Hearing Children 


Linda is not quite five years old. She 
is severely deaf, but wears a hearing 
aid; she also listens to radio and TV 
music through earphones. 


Linda has become a wonderful lip- 
reader. She understands both adults 
and children who come to our house. 
She has begun to “give back” some of 
the words she has learned through a 
combination of lipreading and residual 
hearing. She understands most of what 
I say to her. As for running away, which 
you asked about, | have never had any 
trouble explaining to her where she 
can go and how far. She does not hear 
actual words with her aid, but she does 
hear the voice and has begun to give 
back some words. 

I have become so accustomed to talk- 
ing all day long to her about anything 
and everything that my twenty-month- 
old baby has a vocabulary that outdoes 
those of all the other children in the 
neighborhood. Talking to children, re- 
gardless of what you are doing, really 
pays off. with the hearing ones as well as 


WITH 
HARRIET MONTAGUE 


with the deaf. Linda’s teacher says 
Linda is the best lipreader in her class. 
We have tried several times to get a 
hearing test on Linda, with no results. 
I know she hears my voice, but I have 
never been sure she heard any actual 
words. Yet she says such phrases as, 
“Wait a minute,’ “I love you.” She has 
learned to lipread the difference between 
Diana (her older sister's name) and 
Daddy, and can say each well enough to 
be understood. 
Mrs. R.R., ARIZONA 
You are right to consider it a triumph 
for Linda to be able to understand 
“Diana” and “Daddy” and not mix them 
up. They look very much alike in lip- 
reading. Linda’s response to sound is 
very puzzling. I would not say that she 
hears enough to learn the pronunciation 
of words through her ear, and yet she is 
learning to pronounce words. You 
said a striking thing when you remarked 
that your practice of talking all day to 
Linda had helped your baby develop a 
vocabulary. I have often noticed that 
younger hearing children in a family 
with a deaf child learn language faster 
than the average child. 





Education “Progresses” 


The evolution of the prescribed educational lingo has been an amazing 


development. 


If, about 1900, a teacher at a university brought a hen to class 


for teaching purposes, while this was an innovation, the hen was simply a hen. 
By 1910 this hen was a “problem.” In 1916 it had become a “project.” Around 
1919 the hen was a “unit of work.” By 1925 it had become an “activity.” In 


1930 it was the “basis of an integrated program.” 
hen had become a “frame of reference.” 
“implemented” into an “area in a workshop.” 


And lo! in 1936 the poor 
As 1941 drew to a close, it was 
In 1942 it appears to have been 


“calibrated” as part of the “orchestration of school and community activities.” 
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Report of Instituto Oral Modelo 


The Instituto Oral Modelo was started 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, on March 1, 
1956, by Julia E. and Sara B. Polita 
Castro. Julia and Sara Polita Castro 
were in the United States in 1954 and 
took courses of instruction in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. They have recently 
sent us this report of their first year’s 
work at the school. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


We thought you would like to know 
what happened at the Instituto Oral 
Modelo during the past year, so here 
we are reporting on the first year of life 
of our school. 

As you know, we started out with 13 
children in four grades. A few months 
later we had to add two more nursery 
school grades and one teacher's assist- 
ant, working on an afternoon schedule. 
We have managed this year to group 
four aphasic children to work together 
in a same level and not individually, as 
they did before. 

School children worked five hours a 
day. In addition to the regular class- 
room work, educational trips were often 
planned. Dances and recitations were 
given on every important date of the 
calendar. 

Teachers from the ordinary 
schools came to give the final examina- 
tions to the children. They were most 
impressed with the results accomplished 
by the deaf children. 

A big party was given at the close of 
the school activities. Every child of the 
school had a little role to play. They 
were excited and cute as they could be. 

Our program for the parents included 
classes for them, and monthly PTA 
meetings. Consulting hours from 5 to 
9 p.m. gave us the opportunity to help 
anxious parents who had just discovered 
the children’s deafness. We also estab- 
lished guidance classes for those parents 


public 
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whose children were under two years. 

For parents of children enrolled in 
the school, a day a week was arranged 
for them to attend their children’s 
classes, to observe their behavior in the 
classroom. Each parent was required to 
attend the whole morning work. They 
benefitted from the remarks and advice 
given directly by the teacher. In this 
way every parent had the opportunity 
once every two months of seeing the 
educational progress of his child, and 
at the same time learning the elementary 
facts about guidance at home. 

We have constantly given speeches to 
keep informed on what our 
teachers are doing. The fundamental 
facts regarding the education of the 
deaf, which we learned at the different 
schools in North America, became our 
standard of teaching, and thereafter 
were well-spread over the country. 

In January, during vacation, the four 
of us attended a general course on phon- 
ology given by Dr. Bernaldo de Quiroz. 
In February we were in charge of a two- 
day program dedicated to the deaf 
part of a very important convention 
considering psycho-pedagogical _ prob- 
lems. We have to stress the importance 
of the above convention, as we had to 
face a strong feeling against our views 
and ideas regarding the education of 
the deaf. 

Many people attending the conven- 
tion were not conversant with the sub- 
ject, and in order to facilitate the com- 
prehension of such a top problem, we 
gave an open house at the Instituto Oral 
Modelo. Approximately 120 people 
from many provinces and neighboring 
countries, who had attended the conven- 
tion, had the opportunity to get a first 
hand impression of how an institute of 
this nature functions. 

One of the main features regarding 
teaching is the incorporation of a new 

(Continued on page 370) 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


All metal case and complete 
elimination of vacuum 
tubes provides a sturdy, 
rugged unit. Three-stage, 
resistance-coupled, transis- 
tor-amplifier with tempera- 
ture stablization. Internal 
microphone for non-direc- 
tional pickup, plus jack for 
external micrpohone, TV 
sound, radio or phonograph. 


Available with single or 
double headset. Is 714” x 
31%” x 414” in size. Easily 
carried in attractive shoul- 
der strap leather case. 
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model MT-2 aco 
PORTABLE 


DESK TYPE 


Hearing Aid 


Ideal for Home 
or Classroom Use 


Weighs Only Four Pounds 


The Maico Model MT-2 is a battery operated 
hearing aid designed for use by the hard of hearing 
child. Excellent for home auditory training or 
school use. The instrument is extremely simple to 
operate, having only a single control. The ‘‘on- 
off’? switch and volume control are combined in a 
knob on the side of the case for adjustment to 
desired loudness level. 


New MAICO Group Hearing Aid 





Ideal for classes with 


Up to 20 Students 


Allows up to 20 students selective levels of ampli- 
fication in either ear. No feedback at maximum 
amplification. Exclusive “‘Hush”’ circuit elimi- 
nates background noises. Complete with headsets, 
microphone, 3-speed phonograph and inputs for 
radio, television and movies. Write for full de- 
tails and specifications. 


Maico 


Room 105V e@ 21 N. Third St. e Minneapolis, Minn. c 














CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 


‘nsertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 
Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 


$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address 


Advertising Department, Volta Review. 








2 IMMEDIATE OPENINGS, growing private 
agency, excellent facilities, leading hospital contacts. 
Ora! teacher for hearing impaired children, newly 
trained audiologist. Master’s degree preferred. Salary 
based on background. Mrs. C. K. Kennedy, Boston 
Guiid for the Hard of Hearing, 283 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


ALL WHO MAY BE INTERESTED in openings 
for teachers in the program for the deaf in the 
Seattle Public Schools at either elementary or sec- 
ondary level should write to Mr. Robert Weltzien, 
Personnel Director, 815 Fourth Avenue North, 
Seattle 9, Washington. 


OPENING for Counselor for the Deaf. Desirable 
qualifications include graduate work in social work 
or vocational counseling, knowledge of sign lan- 
guage, verbal ability. Work consists of finding em- 
ployment opportunities, counseling, referral services. 
Some travel. Salary $4,620-$5,616. Inquiries to 
Herbert Gardner, Personnel Director, Minnesota 
Department of Public Welfare, 117 University 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


WANTED: For January 1958. Oral teacher to 
teach one primary class in day class program in 
public schools closely affiliated with teacher training 
program and medical center audiology clinic. Apply 
to: Freeman McConnell, Director, The Bill Wilker- 
son Hearing and Speech Center, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Nashville, Tennessee. 


(Continued from page 368) 


teacher training course which we started 
with seven selected graduate teachers 
for the deaf chosen from many appli- 
cants. The classes are given twice a 
week under our direction. In this way 
we have assured next year’s program, as 
we will have seven  newly-trained 
teachers. 

Regarding the school for the deaf, we 
have maintained the same program as 
we had last year, except for a few modi- 
fications based on our experience. In 
spite of the intensive work that this 
means, we have many plans and ideas 
which we hope to introduce gradually. 

Unfortunately we are kept so busy 
that we do not forsee any possibility of 
visiting again the principal centres in 
North America. Therefore, we shall 
appreciate it if you could keep us in- 
formed of any new development in 
teaching, organization, etc. which will 
enable us to progress accordingly. 

Let us hear from you whenever you 
have the time for it. Please do not lose 
touch with us. We still need you very 
much.—Julia E. Polita Castro and Sara 
B. Polita Castro, directors. 





LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 


Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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BELL 
JUNE 22-27: 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
MEETING 





INSTITUTE ON THE ADJUSTMENT TO TOTAL DEAF- 
nEss—Oct. 21-25: New York School for the 
Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 

NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Nov. 1-2: New York, N. . £ 

PROGRAM-KENDALL SCHOOL AND 
Nov. 13-14: Washington, 


CENTENNIAL 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
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ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—68TH ANNUAL 
PITTSBURGH, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 


Noy. 20-22: Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 


CHILDREN—Apr. 7-12: Kansas City, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE EDUCATIONAL 


TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS—July 15-24: Man- 


chester, England. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati (19) Ohio 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 
128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Suite 601 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., S. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott - on - Robert 
Bldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss FRANCES H. Downes 

2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs. 
1911 
Phone: 


EpNA K. MONSEES 
R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Du. 7-1700 


Plorida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. RAYMOND F. PotrerR 
567 Osceola Ave 
Georgia 
Rome 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 
Tllinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERIRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 
Kansas 


Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 


Phone: 6-5356 
Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass. 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Miss Entp S. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 


70 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 

175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
New York 

Brooklyn (1) 

Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 


24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 

New York 

Mrs. PHorspe R. MuRRAY 


Avenue, Zone 17 
Hill 2-6423 


342 Madison 
Phone: Murray 


Port Washington 

Miss MARGARET DUNN 

13 Firwood Road, P. O. Box 183 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Syracuse 
Mrs. AMELIA PrRLMUTTER GORN 
521 Catherine St., Zone 3 


moO 


Phone: 72-1174 

North Carolina 
Greensboro 
Miss NeEvutie G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 

Mrs. W. A. BuDLONG 

2046 Queen Street 
Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 18 

Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 

8101 N. Crittenden Street 

Tutor of children and adults 

Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 

Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 








1537 35th Street, N.W. 





WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


The Nitchie School Basic 


By Kathryn Alling Ordman & Mary Pauline Ralli 


What People Say is a first course of 30 lipreading 
lessons for teenagers and adults. The lessons, supple- 
mented by stories, colloquial sentences and drills, pro- 
vide an excellent introduction to lipreading. Instruc- 
tions for home study are included. 


$3.75 


Plus 12¢ for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Course in Lipreading 





Washington 7, D. C. 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 





Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 





June entered Wright Oral as a half day pupil 
at 2 years. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 


























